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made this possible. This is by no means to say that interest in science as an avocation on the part of physicians, merchants, planters, and ministers disappeared. On the contrary, scientific interest became more widely diffused than ever before. But the leadership was now provided not by busy statesmen like Jefferson or versatile physicians like Dr. Mitchill or planters, merchants, or parsons, but by college professors and the civil, naval, and military servants of the government. In addition, the rapid growth of popular interest in science made lecturing and the writing of textbooks such profitable supplementary sources of re\e-nue for scientists.
One mark of professionalism was the specialization that tended to replace the former concern with the whole field of science. The breaking down of science into its particular fields was necessitated by the vast developments in science that had taken and were taking place. But such specialization was made possible only by virtue of the fact that American society was now becoming more complex, rnore populous, and more wealthy. Equally important was the growing awareness on the part of farmers, merchants, and industrialists that science promised to provide solutions for problems and instruments for further efficiency and expansion.
Thus the United States Exploring Expedition, as it set out on its voyage to the antipodes in 1838, carried with it not only all-round scientists devoted to many fields, but also a mineralogist, a concholo-gist, a horticulturist, a botanist, and a philologist, in addition to two distinguished naturalists and two navy officers competent in hydrography, geography, astronomy, meteorology, and physics. When Benjamin Silliman retired from the faculty of Yale in 1853, no one dreamed of replacing him by a scientist competent to teach geology as well as chemistry and the other branches for which he had been responsible when he began his work in 1806. The classical curriculum might continue to dominate the colleges, but the particularized sciences made many inroads. Moreover, new institutions such as Rensselaer, the Franklin Institute, and the Lawrence and Sheffield foundations at Harvard and Yale devoted themselves solely to research and training in the scientific fields.
The degree of specialization can be further appreciated by a study of scientific publications. The American Journal of Science did, it is true, devote itself to the field of general science. But periodicals for the